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ADVENTURE OF OLD JACOB. 


RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


In the outskirts of a small town, situated 
on the river , there stands the old 
house of my forefathers. This house has 
stood for nearly two hundred years, and 
has been the dwelling-place of six genera- 
tions. During the Indian war, it was used 
as a garrison, and was the scene of many a 
bloody conflict with the red men of the 
forest, who infested that region of the coun- 
try. This house is stillin good condition, 
and is a monument of the past, for on its 
old oaken wainscoting are still to be seen, 
carved in deep lines, the records of events, 
some of which I shall relate to my young 
friends. 

I was sixteen years old wfen the war 
with the Indians commenced, and was by 
no Means wanting in courage and daring. 
I wae also fond of adventure, and improv- 
ed every opportunity to gratify this pas- 
sion. One evening, during my vacation, 

forI was then at college, where I had 
every temptation to do all kinds of mis- 
chief,) 1 wished to have some fun with my 
sisters, who were in the habit of going out 
tomilk the cows at dusk; the barn-yard 
being just without the walls of the garrison. 
They were generally accompanied by one 
or two armed men; this evening, however, 
they were alone with old Cato, the house- 
dog. After waiting till they had nearly 
finished their task, I took off my coat, 
wound a blanket round my body, and 
covered my head so as pgtly to conceal 
my face, which I had besmeared with soot, 
and, creeping out of the house unobserved, 
crawled along to the outer yard, where I 
saw my sisters quite engaged in milking— 
Sometimes talking, and sometimes singing 
songs, to cheer themselves while thus oc- 
cupied. They did not see me, and I stole 
quite beyond the yard into an open field, 
and Taising myself from my recumbent 
position, I sounded the war-whoop, run- 
ning as I did so at full speed towards the 
yard. In an instant my’ sisters rose, 
shricked with fright, and would have es- 
caped to the house, but, terror-stricken, 
one of them fainted and fell to the ground 
—and as I stooped to raise her up, I let 
fall the blanket and cap, by which means 
my other sister recognized me, and at once 
returned, though half dead with fear, to 
the relief of her sister; and she exclaimed, 
a my brother! bitterly will you rue 

mischievous act;’ and so I did, and 
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even then I felt con- 
demned to some ter- 
rible punishment. 

At first I thought 
my sister was dead, 
for she gave no signs 
of returning life, and 
in my agony I begged 
my other sister to has- 
ten for help; but, be- 
ing very faint and 
weak from the fright, 
_ she could _ scarcely 
x move. We were met 

, at the door by my mo- 
/~ ther, who, seeing my 
Ash sister lying in my arms 
ee" like one dead, was very 
ey, much alarmed. The 
MAGS story was soon told, 
WNL ee and my sister restored 
VE Bg JSG@z to consciousness—but 
LOL; te Gps she was carried to bed 

si quite ill. The next, 
et day I went on_horse- 
back to a neighboring 
garison, where some of my college friends 
were domiciled, and finding their company 
very agreeable, I was induced to stay long 
after the time I had promised to return 
home; indeed, the sun had gone down, 
and night was fast approaching, when I 
got into my saddle; but I had never known 
fear, and why at this ‘time did my limbs 
quake, as I entered the thick wood, 
through which I had ‘to pass, and which 1 
knew had often been the hiding-place of 
the Indians? I rode like one mad till I 
reached the open plain. ‘ Now,’ I thought 
‘T am safe,’ and began to take courage, for 
I was also in sight of the garrison; -but 
there was a deep valley to descend, at the 
bottom of which there was a bridge, ex- 
tending several feet over astream of water, 
which flowed through the valley. There 
had been fearful tales about this bridge; 
some said it was haunted by the spirit of 
a powerful Indian chief, who had in his 
life-time scalped more women and children 
than could be counted in a day—and it was 
for this that his soul could not rest, and 
was obliged every night to visit the scene 
of his murders as a punishment. Whether 
there was any truth in all this, I knew not, 
but at this time, my mind was full of super- 
stitious fears, caused by that story and 
many others of the same kind; and as I 
descended into the'valley, which appeared 
dark as midnight to my excited imagina- 
tion, I saw an Indian of powerful size, 
armed with a tomahawk, near the bridge ; 
but this was no illusion of the imagination ; 
it wasa real, substantial, moving body. 
This, however, did not stop my progress, 
and I pressed forward, but as I was cros- 
sing the bridge, he sprung towards me like 
a tiger. My horse took fright and ran 
rapidly up the ascent; the Indian followed 
close upon me, and so rapid and fleet of 
foot was he, that, as he attempted to stop 
my horse, his hand was within a few inches 
ofthe bridle several times, but not suc- 
ceeding, he aimed a blow at my head, and, 
missing his aim, repeated the blow; and 
this time, as I raised my hand to parry the 
stroke, he cut off my thumb, which you 
see wanting on my left hand. I had now 
reached the top of the hill, and was enter- 
ing the avenue leading to the garrison, still 
closely pursued by my terrible enemy, and 
as I was just upon the point of giving up 
all hope of escape, the gates were thrown 
open, and I entered, although not unscath- 
ed, as you see. 
This I considered as a punishment for 
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sides this, long and bitterly did I repent of 
my indiscretion, for it was ever kept before 
me by my dear sister, whose feeble frame 
yielded to the sudden shock sustained, so 
that she was ever after diseased in body 
and weak in mind.—[ Old Jacob’s Tale of 
his Youth. 








Narrative. 





THE WIDOW PATTEN’S COW. 
‘See, aunt Kate, there is one of your 
favorite cows laying under the maple tree, 
too lazy to eat.’ 
‘No, nd, my dear George, not lazy; she 
is resting herself, and has gone under the 





shade of the maple, as nature teaches her 


that the hot sun for too long a time is not 
good for her; soon you willshe her eating 
the yellow buttercups and sweet clover, 
and to-morrow morning perhaps, we shall 
enjoy some of the rich cream in our coffee ; 
and you will no doubt expect your cup of 
milk. So you sce she is working for us; 
she is gathering milk all the day long from 
grass and flowers; and at night she will 
return with her treasures to her home— 
such as sweet butter, rich cream, cheese, 
and cakes for table, and all the fowls must 
be dressed with butter. But I cannot tell 
you all the luxuries we have from the cow, 
this is only a few of them. 

And all she asks‘in return, is grass and 
hay to eat, and a straw bed to sleep upon 
at night, and pure water to drink.’ 

‘1 did not think, old cow, we were so 
dependent upon you for good things, I am 
sure,’ said George. ‘ But since you are so 
good and gentle, and kind, as to provide 
us so much, you may rest just as long as 
you please on my pleasant seat under the 
maple tree.’ 

‘I never See a cow grazing in the mea- 

dow, or walking home with her rich store,’ 
said aunt Kate, ‘ but I think of the widow 
Patten’s cow. She was such a treasure to 
them.’ 
’ *Do tell me about it, will you,’ said 
George. ‘ And here is William and Mary, 
they will so like to hear about it, too. Now 
you can sit upon this rock, aunty dear, as 
you do not like to sit upon the grass, and 
we will all sit at your feet.’ 

‘ Just like subjects to their Queen,’ said 
Mary, throwing herself upon the grass, and 
tossing her curls from her eyes. 

‘ Now,’ said George, ‘ Mrs. Cow, with 
the white spots, you must remain just 
where you are, till the story is told, then 
you may go home.’ 

‘ Please to begin now, aunt Kate, we are 
all seated, and ready to listen.’ 

‘Now,’ said aunt Kate, ‘ I shall begin my 
story, as they began stories long time ago. 

‘Once upon a time, there lived a widow 
with six children ina small cottage, which, 
with alittle land, and a cow, made them 
quite comfortable. Brinnie, the cow, was 
a great pet with these children ; her return 
from the meadow at night, was a joyful 
time, they had been to see that her bed 
was nice and smooth, and many a toss the 
straw had, before it was just the thing for 
their pet; then they must sce her come 
down the road, Charlie walking by her 
side, with his arm resting on her neck. 

Mary thought there never was a cow 
that had such pretty beauty-spotsas Brin- 
nie; and Robert said her ears were so 
silky, and her tail was so long to keep off 
the flies. 

And very few nights passed without each 
one of the children looking in upon Brinnie 
before retiring for the night. And when 








my wicked act of the day before ; but be- 





their mother milked her, one or more of the 





children were close to her side, watching 
the white foam rise upon the pail, and to 
hear the sound grow softer and softer as 
the milk increased; and then it must be 
measured and put into clean pans, and each 
child knew just how much milk Brinnie 
gave. 

And every night It was settled who was 
to accompany Charlie to the meadow with 
Brinnie in the morning, and generally 
Mary, the youngest child, was allowed to 
go, for she loved to walk among the grass 
so well; and many a pleasant morning, 
Charlie and Mary might have been seen 
following the good old cow to. her pasture 
to return at night, laden with her treasures, 
which she had been gathering during the 
day. 

Now you can see what acomfort Brinnie 
must have been to this family; nice sweet 
milk for supper and breakfast, and butter 
for their bréad ; but it. is impossible to tell 
you, all the comfort a cow is to a poor 
family ; just such a comfort was Brinnie to 
Mrs. Patten and her children, as I have 
described to you, bringing them many 
luxuries. 

Hard times came, hay was very expen- 
sive, and Mrs. Patten found she could not 
afford to keep Brinnie; she told the 
children that the cow must be sold, as it 
was impossible for her to buy hay during 
the long winter, and she had talked with 
farmer White, who was a very kind man, 
and would take good care of her, to come 
the next day and look at her. 

The children were so surprised; they 
had looked upon Brinnie as one of the fa- 
mily, and would as soon expected their 
mother to sell one of them; but their mo- 
ther told them with @tears that there was 
no other way for her to raise money which 
must be raised to pay taxes and rent. 

The children knew it was all right, and 
they said nothing to their mother, who they 
knew felt so badly to part with such a use- 
ful friend; but many a consultation was 
held on the subject when out of their mo- 
ther’s sight. 

That night there was a softer bed than 
ever yet for Brinnie, and many a gentle 
stroke was put upon her neck, by soft 
little hands, and tears fell from Charlie’s 
eyes many times as he walked by her side 
that night for the last time. 

The next morning farmer White came 
for the cow, rope in hand, for there was 
not much need of his seeing her, for he 
knew she was a first rate cow. 

He talked some time with Mrs. Patten, 
and at last she was heard to say, ‘It is not 
possible for me to keep her, and you will 
much oblige me by taking her.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the farmer, ‘I amsorry you 
have to part with her, and he began slowly 
to place the rope around good old Brinnie’s 
neck. The kind-hearted man fett very 
sorry to take her from that family of small 
children. 

At last he was gone, with Brinnie by 
his side, and many a little face might have 
been seen at the cottage windows, looking 
after him and his precious companion, til! 
hidden by the trees,’ 

‘Why, I think that was very cruel in 
farmer White,’ said George,’ to take the 
cow.’ - 

‘ Why no,’ said William, ‘ for you know 
he paid Mrs. Patten money for her, and 
she wanted money, and it was better to 
have a good man have her.’ 

*Yes,’ continued aunt Kate, ‘fafmer 
White was a good man; many a nice jug 
of cream was leftat the widow’s house, and 
often some sweet butter. - 

And never did cream and butter taste as 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








that did to the family in the cottage, where | 


that luxury was seldom found. 

Do my little nephews and nieces know 
how few comforts many poor enjoy ? Some 
do not taste butter for weeks, many have 
no meat, and many, yes, many children go 
supperless to bed, and to school hungry. 

You, my dear children, know nothing of 
what it is, to long for a crust of dry bread, 
but there are many who do; and when you 
sit down to a table covered with good 
things, let your heart ascend in thanks to 
your heavenly Father, who is so kind to 
you. 

But see, the sun has gone from sight in 
clouds of gold, every bird has gone to rest, 
save the robin who is calling her mate upon 
the beech tree, and the red cow is standing 
at the bars lowing to go home.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, aunt Kate,’ 
said all the children, ‘ and shall invite you 
to walk with us very often. if you will tell 
us such grand stories.’ —[ Ch. Witness. 








Morality. _ 








ORIGINAL. 
“T CANNOT TELL A LIE.” 

Did you ever hear, my little friends, of 
the story of a soldier under General Lafay- 
ette, who was tempted to tell a lie, in order 
to escape severe punishment; but upon 
only a moment’s reflection, confessed the 
deed, and after all escaped it, and was 
looked upon by the General, ever after- 
wards, with more favor? Perhaps not, so 
I will relate it, hoping that when you too, 
may be tempted to sin, in like manner, you 
may have courage and strength to resist 
the temptation, for remember that ‘lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord, but 
they who deal truly, are his delight.’ 

In the war of the revolution, while Gen- 
eral Lafayette commanded one of the Amer- 
ican armies, a part of the troops were en- 
camped at a certain place near the water’s 
edge. One calm summer's evening a sol- 
dier who was a fifer in one of the companies, 
went into the water to bathe, taking with 
him his fife. 

But the music reached the ear of the 
General, who early sent an ‘officer in pur- 
suit of the man who had been disobeying 
the orders of the camp. The soldier was 
a native of Connecticut, and aman of truth. 
On the way to the General’s tent, he 
thought within himself, that perhaps he 
might escape a severe punishment through 
denying the deed. But principle overcame 
inclination, and he seid: ‘I have always 
before spoken the truth, I will not now tell 
a lie.’ With this resolution on his heart 
and lips, he came into the presence of the 
General, who asked him if he was the indi- 
vidual who played upon the water the even- 
ing previous, to which he replied, ‘1 am.’ 

‘And do you know of any others in the 
army who can play the same tunes,’ La- 
fayette further inquired. 

* Two or three, I think can.’ 

‘ Then to-morrow at ten o’clock I wish 
you with them to repair to my tent.’ 

‘At the appointed hour, they were in 
the presence of the General, who informed 
them, that the tune he had heard the even- 
ing but one before, affected him deeply, as 
it had been played at the funeral of a dear 
friend in his native country. From that 
time till then he had never been able to 
find a person who knew it. 

* And now,’ said the General, ‘for the 
purpose of indulging in the melancholy 
pleasure of hearing it once more, I have 
sent for you.’ 

After being agreeably entertained with 
the conversation and music of his guests, 
the General dismissed them with his thanks 
and some guineas from his purse, as an ex- 
pression of his satisfaction in their perform- 
ance. 

‘I cannot tell alie,’ is a good rule to 
obey. Let what will come, it is the safest 
course to pursue. Though perhaps in this 
world the lie may escape detection, yet 
there is One who neither slumbereth or 
sleepeth, and who is acquainted with every 
thought and intent of the heart, and so 
sure as sin is,committed here, He will 
punish hereafter. Never, then, be tempted, 
dear reader, to tell a wrong story, but have 
engraven upon your inmost soul, this in- 
scription—never tell a lie. Z. 





© Never be idle. If your hands cannot be use- 


fully employed, attend to the cultivation of 


your mind. 
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Natural History. 


ORIGINAL. 


BIRDS.—NO. I. 


friends, I shall tell you of those animals 
whose structure is expressly adapted for 
moving to and fro in the air, as fishes do 
in the water. But of all the powers which 
God has bestowed upon them, their varied 
Song ministers most to the pleasure and 
delight of man. Who can be insensible to 
the goodness which has thus provided for 
all an ‘unbought orchestra,’ tuning the 
heart to joy, and reviving the best feelings 
of our natures. I shall first describe to 
you a bird called the 
KaMICHI. 


It is found in South America, and is 
larger than the peacock, or the swan, mea- 
suring over three feet from the top of its 
head to its tail. It feeds upon small fishes, 
worms,,reptiles, and insects, in their differ- 
ent states ; its formation particularly adapt- 
ing it for this object. It has very long 
legs and toes, a long sharp beak, naked 
knees, as, on accountof its great length, 
it cannot conveniently double its legs in 
flight. Its tail is extremely short, soas to 
permit the legs to be stretched out, and act 
as steering organs. Its body is very ele- 
gant and graceful in form, but the plumage 
is never brilliant. Its wings are armed 
with twe strong spurs, which point outward 
when the wing is folded; but .its most re- 
markable feature is a long: slender, and 
nearly straight horn which arms its head. 

One would suppose a bird so fitted for 
combat, would be the terror of the feathered 
race, delighting in battle and bloodshed. 
This is not the case, however, for it is one 
of the most gentle and susceptible of birds. 

It is a pattern of fidelity to its mate, 
never parting 
like the turtle dove, if one out lives the 
other, the surviver is usually the victim of 
its grief. 

This bird appears to have a natural in- 
clination for the society of man, and seems 
to occupy the same place amongst birds, 
that the dog does among quadrupeds, 
When taken and fed in a house, it becomes 
attached to the inmates. Like the doy, 
it knows the voice of its master, and will 
follow him when he goes out, quits him 
with reluctance, and appears delighted 
when it sees him again. 

Itis perfectly sensible of his caresses, and 
returns them with every manifestation of 
affection and gratitude, it seems even jea- 
lous of his attentions, for it will peck at 
the legs of those who come too near to him. 
It remembers the friends of the family. It 
sometimes takes a prejudice to individuals, 
and whenever they appear, attacks them, 
and endeavors to drive them away. Its 
courage is very great, equal to that of the 
dog, for it will attack animals larger, and 
better armed than itself. One writer says, 
that in some parts of South America, these 
birds are intrusted with the care of the 
young poultry, and even of the flocks of 
sheep which they conduct to and from their 
pastures. EsTELLE. 





ORIGINAL. 


WONDERFUL DOG. 


My little friends—I have often noticed 
the interesting stories about dogs, which 
the Editor of the Companion has given you. 
I suppose these stories interest you, as 
well as older people. With Mr. Willis’ 
permission, I will tell you a little story: 

As I was riding in a neighboring town, 
a few days since, I saw, a little way before 
me, and coming towards me, a dog, har- 
nessed into a neat little wagon which he 
was drawing. And who do you suppose 
was in the wagon,—a little boy? No, not 
exactly ; but it was an unfortunate young 
man—a cripple. It was quite a cold day, 
and there was quite a hill, up which, Tow- 
ser was drawing his load—and he came 
trotting and toiling along, very much like 
any other dog, only he kept pretty straight 
along, and did not stop to look or bark as 
some dogs do, when you meet them in the 
road. I soon stoped ata friend’s house, 
and made inquiry about this young man and 
his dog. As nearas I can recollect, they 
told me the young man was very sick when 
a small child, and his disorder settled in 
his limbs, so that he had no use of his 
feet, and could not even get in or out his 
wagon alone, or walk astep. His parents 


- 


with her,for another, and + 





not being very forchanded, they could not 


, spend time to help him about much, and so 


he used to live a very secluded life. At 
length a plan «vas devised, a dog was pro- 


‘ cured, and a little wagon and harness 
In this series of articles, my young | 


made; and the poor man having the use 
of his hands, he was placed in the wagon 


and the reins put into them, to guide him, * 


as you would a horse. It so happened 


, that before the dog was fairly broke, that 








they were passing by some water one day, 
and Towser bethought himseif he would 
take a bath, and have a little to drink, so 
in he plunged without regarding the efforts 
of the driver, who was in’ some danger of 
being drowned. However they got out 
safe at last, and Towser finally became very 
docile and manageable, so that he would 
draw his master any where he wished to 
go. Andso this unfortunate young man, 
is by means of his dog, made a sort of iu- 
dependent, and often carries with him some 
books, or other small articles to sell, so as 
to be industrious, and aid his friends in 
supporting him. 

Now is not that a useful dog? It was 
certainly a very interesting sight to me, 
and I’think this story will interest you all. 














Ww. D. L. 
Nursery. 
SO one NAL. . 
A LITTLE EVERGREEN. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


My first distinct recollections are of a 
beautiful wood, which was my home. Tall 
pine and oak trees surrounded me, and act- 
ed as my guardian protectors; they shield- 
ed me from the heat of the sun, and broke 
the violence of the storms which would 
otherwise have destroyed me. A small 
limpid brook flowed by my side, and kept 
my roots well. watered, and my toiiage 
green. 

My first years were occupied in marking 
the changes which were produced by the 
seasons. I saw the trees about me change 
their color, as winter approached, and their 
bright leaves were strewn around me, by 
the autumn winds. The brook forgot to 
dance and sing along, and became hard and 
still. The ground was frozen also, and, 
though I did not lose my foliage, I felt 
the cold, and the blood all ran down into 
my feet under the ground, where it could 
keep warm. Then the snow came and 
found a resting place upon my green head, 
shoulders, arms and fingers, until the fro- 
licksome wind blew it away. 

Thus weeks and months passed, until I 
wondered if it. would be winter always. 
But I did not long remain in suspense ; for 
the warm breath of spring passed over us, 
and the snow melted away—the brook re-’ 
commenced its song, and my companions 
put on beautiful varigated robes. My 
blood bounded up from my feet, and by its 
aid, I added a few light green hairs to my 
head. The fragrant spring flowers sprang 
up around me, and the warbling of birds 
enlivened the solitude. But I was so 
small that they did not favor me with their 
nests; and if, by chance, one happened to 
light upon me, my whole frame would trem- 
ble so with surprise and delight, that, 
frightened, it would Ay away. But the 
spring time passed, and summer came with 
her searching sun, and hot wind. She dried 
up the brook, and the grass around me 
withered—the ground was parched and 
dry, and the heat of summer was harder to 
endure, than the cold of winter. But the 
gentle dew refreshed us, and sometimes 
showers of rain descended which were 
gratefully received. 

In this manner years passed away, bring- 
ing little or no change, until, at length, I 
gr2w tired of the sameness of my life. I 
wished to see more of the world. 1 thought 
myself hemmed in on all sides, and envied 
my companions who raised their heads 
so high above me. By indulging these 
thoughts, I grew discontented with my 
home and ceased to notice the murmur of 
the brook, and the sweet flowers at my 
side. The soft breezes kissed me, and the 
birds sang their joyous songs around me, 
but they brought me no peace. I was un- 
happy and discontented. 

At length my desires were gratified; I 
was selected, with others of the same spe- 
cies as myself, to be carried away to scli. 
I was so perfectly rejoiced at the prospect 
of leaving my old home, that I hardly no- 
ticed the pain inflicted by tearing my feet 
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and toes from the svil,in which 
long stood. Guaily I nodded my 
to my old companions, whom I fancieq ,. 
vied my good fortune. Ah, if they i 
see me now, they would rather pity me. 
I was carried a long way, over pp, 
roads, until I reached a sea-port, wher} 
with my travelling companions, were ,. 
upon a boat bound for the south. Althous: 
I was not sea sick, 1 soon became heap, 
tired and sick of the noise and confus;, 
around me, and was glad when we reaci, 
the place of our destination. here ,. 
were exposed for sale in a public pli 
At first, I was charmed by the change ~ 
thought my joy complete. Thousands we, 
passing in the streets, and many stopped 
examine us, which greatly pleased “a 
But soon the novelty wore off, and [ hep», 
to feel uncomfortable. My feet were som,. 
what exposed, and the sun shone hot u a 
me. I now wished that some one wo 
buy me, or that any thing would take 
place to produce a change in my situatio, 
Again my wish was gratified ; and] Wes 
removed to my present home, in the group, 
ofa wealthy gentleman. The soil ig yy, 
like that of my first home ; but is dry ani 
hard. I miss the protection of the ty! 
trees and the sweet brook that used 
murmur by my side: too late I realize t 
folly and guilt of pride and discontent, 
SisTER Santry, 
——— 


THE BREAKFAST. 


‘Is this all we are going to hay fy 
breakfast ?’ said James, as he seated hip. 
self at the table. 

* Yes,’ said his mother, ‘the bread aj 
butter are fresh, and the potatoes are baks/ 
very nicely ; they would be a great lun 
to many poor children this cold morning’ 

James said nothing more, but began » 
eat very slowly, and rather sullenly, ik 
knew that he must eat what was set bel 
him, or go without food till dinner. 

‘Mrs. Green,’ said the colored wom, 
she entered theroom, ‘ Mrs. Johnson'stx 
little girls are in the kitchen ; they ard 
most frozen, and very hungry ; they bir 
not had anything to eat since yesteris, 
Can they have some of the cold meat tht 
was left yesterday ?” 

‘Poor things!’ said Mrs. Green, ‘I vil 
come out and see them. James, youmy 
come with me, and see if they will eat whit 
you are so strongly inclined to refuse.’ 

James hung down his head, and followei 
his mother into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Geeen gave the little girls som 
bread and butter, and some baked potatos 
which they ate with a voracity whid 
showed they told the truth when they sai 
they were very hungry. 

*O how nice,’ said the youngest, a litt 
girl of six years of age, ‘how I do wit 
mother was here.’ 

Mrs. Green gave them a supply of thing 
suitable for their widowed mother in be 
needy circumstances, and they left tit 
house very happy. 

As Mrs. Green returned to the breakias 
room, James put his arms round his m — 
ther’s neck, and bursting into tears, said. 
* Mother, I will never complain again.’ 

[New York Recorder. 


———— 


A SHORT WAY HOME. 


It was evening, and the moon, ris 
over the tops of the evergreen trees, shot 
brightly on the clear waters of a Tittle 
mountain lake. ‘ Papa, papa,’ cried alit 
tle boy, as his father led him home to Jo" 
the evening player, ‘see how beautiful 
moon shines on the water.’ 

‘My son,’ said the old gentleman, ‘* 
member, wherever you may be, your father 
can see the same moon.’ The little by 
grew to be a young man, and being callte 
to live among strangers, far away from hs 
dear father, mother, and sisters, felt thi 
he was indeed alone in the world. Welk 
ing one evening onthe bank of a neighbor 
ing river, as the moon rose beautifull 
from behind the trees, a voice whisper 
to his heart, ‘ Your father can see the sam 
moon.’ It was the time when his fathe 
gathered the family for evening prayet, ™ 
a ‘still small voice’ seemed to whispt 
‘ The same Father in heaven can hear y% 
pray, the same Jesus offers up your praye™ 
and the same Holy Spirit is present 
you and your friends.” The young ™ 
prayed, and as he repeated the beautif 
prayer, ‘Our Father who art in heave 
he felt at home; andI think he was ’ 
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much at home'as he ever will be until he, 
with the saints he loved on earth, shall 
walk the golden streets of the new Jeru- 
salem, wnere neither sun nor moon shall 
rise to brighten the scene, ‘ for the glory of 
God shall be the light thereof.’ 
[Child’s Paper. 
—_—pj—- 
THE LORD IN THE FLAKES OF SNOW. 


More than forty years ago, Rev. Joel T. 
Benedict was on a missionary tour in 
Western New York. While travelling on 
horseback, he met_a little girl; and on 
speaking to her, found that she had walked 
three miles to see the missionary, to inquire 
what she must do tobe saved. She felt 
that her heart was very wicked, and she 
was afraid she should sink to hell. 

Mr. Benedict told her of the Saviour, 
and that she must give her heart to him 
without delay. A few days from this time 
he saw her again. The little girl said, in 
beautiful simplicity,‘ Just after I left you, 
sir, it began to snow, and I looked around 
and saw the Lord so plainin every flake 
of snow, I fell down in the path to pray, 
and give my heart to him.’ 

[heard Mr. Benedict relate this as one 
of the most interesting incidents of his 
mission. A child of eleven years, three 
miles from home during a storm, so affect- 
ed with the presence and glory of God in 
the snow falling around her, that she must 
stop, and alone as she was, pray to him, 
and praise him for his mercy in Christ! 
Well might angels rejoice at the spectacle. 











Parental. 








KEEP THE LOAF 


UNDER YOUR OWN ARM.——A TRUE STORY. 


The following is copied from a New York 
paper, printed in the year 1777, and relat- 
ed asa fact. Similar cases often occur in 
these days, that a parent, having given his 
all into the hands of his children, is obliged 
to spend the remainder of his days in pov- 
erty and want. 

At this time there lives at Harlem an old 
man, who related the following remarkable 
story of himself. He was possessed of a 
pretty good farm; with slaves and every- 
thing necessary for a farmer at Harlem, and 
had but one child, a son, who marrying, it 
was agreed that the young couple should 
live in the same house with him, as he was 
awidower. Things went exceedingly well 
for some time, when his son proposed to 
him that he should make over to him his 
estate, promising to build a new house and 
otherwise improve the farm. The father, 
through persuasion, gave him a deed or gift 
of it and everything belonging thereto. 

After afew years the father grew old, he 
became alittle fretful and dissatisfied, while 
the son, thinking he had nothing more to 
expect from him, forgot his filial duty, and 
used him as bad as one of the servants. 
The old man was no longer allowed to eat 
at the same table his meals with him and 
his wife, but was obliged to eat his meals 
in the chimney corner, and was continually 
otherwise ill used by them. The old man 
eat his victuals daily from a wooden bowl 
his son made forhim. His grandson saw 
his father make this bowl, and set about 
making just such another; being asked by 
his father what he made it for, he answer- 
ed: ‘For you to eat in when you grow old 
as grandfather.’ 

Although this ought to have turned his 
heart and made him reflect, that as he dealt 
by his father he might expect to be dealt 
with by his children when he grew old, it 
had no effect upon him ; and the ill usage 
to the old man was carried to such a height 
that he could no longer bear it, but left the 
house and went toa relation and neighbor 
of his, declaring that if his friend could not 
help him to get his farm back again, he 
should be obliged to come and live with 
them. 

His friend answered that Le might come 
‘nd live with him; and that if he would 
tollow his directions he would help him to 
get his estate again: 

: Go,’ said he, ‘ take this bag of dollars, 
carry it to your room at your son’s; shut it 
up well in your chest, and about the time 
you expect they will call you down to din- 
der, shut your door, and have all your dol- 
lars spread on a table in the middle of the 
toom! When they call you, make a noise 


with them by sweeping them from the table 
ito the bag again.’ 





{ 





The old man did as he was desired; his 
daughter-in-law came up to call him to din- 
ner, and finding the door shut, she had the 
curiosity to peep through the key-hole, and 
saw the bag of dollars, and the old man 
sweeping them off the tavle. Surprised at 


| this, she told her husband, but he would 
! not believe it. ; 





The next day the old man again counted 
his dollars, and packed up something in 
paper, like papermoney. His son went up 
to call him down and was surprised at what 
his wife had told him. They took no no- 
tice of it to the old man, but when he came 
down they insisted on his sitting at the ta- 
ble with them, and behaved uncommonly 
civil towards him. 

The old man related to his friend what 
he had done, who gave him directions what 
to do if his son asked him for the money. 

After a few days the old man having been 
very busy in counting his money again, his 
son asked him what money that was he had 
been counting. 

‘Only some money I had received for the 
discharge of one of the bonds which I had 
standing out; I expect more in a few days, 
and I fear I shall be obliged to take poor 
Mr. N *sfarm, upon which I have a 
mortgage, as he is not able to raise the 
money; andif the farm is sold it will not 
fetch as much as will discharge the mort- 
gage.” 

After a few days the son told the father 
that he intended to build a house on the 
farm and would be gladif the father would 
let him have the money. 

‘Yes, child, all that I have is coming to 
you; I intend giving you the bonds and 
mortgages I have—but then I think it will 
be best to have it put all together into a 
new deed of gift. I will get neighbor 
L to call here and draw a new one. 

Accordingl¥ his friend and cousin, who 
devised the measure, came to the house 
and the son gave the father the deed in or- 
der that another might be drawn after it. 

When the old man had got the instru- 
ment into his own hands in the presence of 
his friends, he broke off the seal, and com- 
mitted the writing to the fire, saying: 

‘ Burn, cursed instrument of my folly and 
misery! And you, my children, as the es- 
tate is my own again, you must remove im- 
mediately, unless you wili be content to be 
my tenants. I have now learned that it is 
best for a parent to hold the loaf under his 
own arm, and that one father can better 
maintain ten children than ten children can 
a father.’ 














History. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


How he was made Commander-in-chief. 


Every post brought me a letter from my 
friends, Dr. Winthrop, Dr. Cooper, General 
Jas. Warren, and sometimes from General 
Ward, and his aids, and Gen. Heath and 
many others, urging in pathetic terms the 
impossibility of keeping their men together, 
without the assistance of Congress. I was 
daily urging all these things, but we were 
embarrassed with more than one difficulty, 
not only the party in favor of the petition 
to the King, and the party who were jea- 
lous of independence, but a third party, 








which was a Southern party against a Nor- ' 


thern party, and a jealousy against a New 
England army under the Command of a 
New England General. Whether this jea- 
lousy was sincere, or whether it was pride 
and haughty ambition offurnishing a South- 
ern General to command a Northern army, 
Icannot say; but the intention was very 
visible to me that Colonel Washington was 
their object, and so many of our staunchest 
men were in the plan, that we could do no- 
thing without conceding to it. 

Another embarressment which was never 
publicly known, and which was carefully 
concealed by those who knew it, the Mas- 
sachusetts and other New England dele- 
gates weredivided. Mr. Hancock and Mr. 
Cushing hung back; Mr. Paine did not 
come forward, and even Mr. Samuel Adams 
was irresolute. Mr. Hancock himself had 
an ambition to be appointed Commander- 
in-Chief. Whether he thought an election 
acompliment due to him, andintended to 
have the honor of declining it, or whether 
he would have accepted it I know not. To 
the compliment he had some pretensions, 
for, at the time, his exertions, sacrifices, 
and general merits in the cause of his coun- 
try had been incomparably greater than 








those of Col. Washington. But the deli- 
cacy of his health, and his entire want of 
experience in actual service, though an ex- 
cellent militia officer, were decisive objec- 
tions to him in my mind. In canvassing 
this subject out of doors, I found too that 
even among the delegates of Virginia there 
were difficulties. The apostolical reason- 
ings among themselves, which should be 
greatest, were not less encrgetic among the 
saints of the ancient dominion than they 
were among us of New England. In sev- 
eral conversations, I found more than one 
very cool about the appointment of Wash- 
ington, and particularly Mr. Pendleton was 
very clear and full against it. 

Full of anxieties concerning these con- 
fusions, and apprehending. daily that we 
should hear very distressing news from 
Boston, I walked with Mr. Samuel Adams 
in the State House yard, for a little exercise 
and fresh air before the hour of Congress, 
and there represented to him the various 
dangers that surrounded us. He agreed 
in them all bat said—t What shall we do ?’ 
I answered him that I knew that J had 
taken great pains to get our colleagues to 
agree upon some plan, that we might be 
unanimous; but he knew that they would 
pledge themselves to nothing, but I was 
determined to take a step that would com- 
pell them and all the members of Congress 
to declare themselves for or against some- 
thing. ‘I am determined this morning to 
make a direct motion that Congress should 
adopt the army before Boston, and appoint 
Colonel Washington Commander of it.’ 
Mr. Adams seemed to think very seriously 
of it, but said nothing. 

Accordingly when Congress had assem- 
bled I arose in my place, and in as short a 
speech as the subject would admit, repre- 
sented the state of the Colonies, the uncer- 
tainty in the minds of the people, their 
great expectation and anxiety, the distress 
of the army, the danger of its dissolution, 
the difficulty of collecting another, and the 
probability that the British army would 
take advantage of our delays, march out of 
Boston, and spread desolation as far as 
they could go. I concluded, with a motion, 
in form, that Congress would adopt the 
army at Cambridge, and appoint a General ; 
that though this was not a proper place to 
nominate a General, yet, as I had reason to 
believe this was a point of the greatest dif- 
ficulty, I had no hesitation to declare that 
I had but one gentleman in my mind for 
that important command, and that was a 
gentleman from Virginia, who is among us 
a gentleman whose skill and experience as 
an officer, whose independent fortune, great 
talents, and excellent character would com- 
mand the approbation of all America, and 
unite the cordial exertions of all the Colo- 
nies, better than any other in the Union. 

Mr. Washington who happened to sit 
near the door, as soon as he heard me al- 
lude to him, from his usual modesty, dart- 
ed into the library room. Mr. Hancock, 
who was our President, which gave me an 
opportunity to observe his countenance 
while I was speaking on the State of the 
Colonies, the army at Cambridge, and the 
enemy—heard me with visible pleasure ; 
but when I came to describe Washington 
for the commander, I never marked a more 
striking change of countenance. Mortifica- 
tion and resentment were expressed as for- 
cibly us his face could exhibit them. Mr. 
Samuel Adams seconded the motion, and 
that did not soften the President’s phisiog- 
nomy at all. The subject came under de- 
bate, and several gentlemen declared them- 
selves against the appointment of Mr. 
Washington, not on account of any personal 
objections against him, but because the 
army were all from New England, had a 
General of their own, appeared to be satis- 
fied with him, and had proved themselves 
able tu imprjson the British army in Bos- 
ton, which was all they expected to desire 
at that time. 

Mr. Pendleton of Virginia, Mr. Sherman 
of Connecticut, were very explicit in de- 
claring this opinion. Mr. Cushing and 
several others more faintly expressed their 
opposition and their fears of discontent in 
the army and in New England.—Mr. Paine 
expressed a great opinion of Gen. Ward and 
a strong friendship for him, having been 
his classmate at college, or at least his con- 
temporary ; but gave no opinion on the 
question. Thissubject was postponed to 
a future day ; in the reantime, pains were 
taken out of doors to obtain a unanimity, 
and the voices were generally so clear in 





favor of Washington, that the dissentient 
members were persuaded to withdraw their 
Opposition, and Mr. Washington was nom- 
inated, I believe, by Mr. Thomas Johnson, 
of Maryland, unanimously elected, and the 
army adopted.—{ Works of John Adams. 


—_——_ 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S APPEARANCE. 


We find in the Courier des Etats Unisa 
fragment of a journal of M. De. Broglie 
written in 1782, in which the personal ap- 
pearance and manners of Washington are 
described as they appear to a Frenchman: 

* The General is about forty-nine years 
of age; he is large, finely made, very well 
proportioned. His figure is much more 
pleasing than the portraits represent it. 
He was fine looking until within about 
three years ; and although those who have 
been constantly with him since that time, 
say that he seems to them to have grown 
old fast, it is undeniable that the General 
is still fresh and active, asa young man. 
His physiognomy is pleasant and open; 
his address is cold, though polite ; his pen- 
sive eye is more attentive than sparkling ; 
but his aspect is kind, noble and comvos- 
ed. He maintains, in his private deport- 
ment, that polite and attentive decency, 
which satisfies all, and that reserved dignity 
which does not offend. He is the enemy 
of ostentation and vain glory. His charac- 
ter is always equal; he ever manifests the 
best humor; modest to humility, he seems 
not to estimate himself duly; he receives 
with good grace the deference paid to him, 
but rather shuns than courts it. His so- 
ciety is agreeable and pleasing. Always 
serious, never constrained ; always simple 
—always free and affable, without being 
familiar, the respect he inspires never be- 
comes painful. He talks little in general, 
and in avery low tone of voice; but he 
is so.attentive to what is said to him, that 
you are satisfied that he understands you, 
and are almost willing to dispense with a 
reply. This conduct has often been of ad- 
vantage to him in various circumstances ; 
no one has more occasion than he to use 


circumspection, and to weigh his words.’ 
wearers 
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ORIGINAL. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
A leaf from Walter s Journal. 


Nov. 15th. Almost a week, since I last 
wrote in my journal. Father says I ought 
to write a little init every day; but I 
have so many things to do. There are the 
morning chores, and my Latin lesson be- 
fore I goto school. Iam sureI don’t have 
a great deal of time for play: but I must 
remember what my last Sabbath-school 
book said, that ‘amusement is not the 
*business of life, and that it is a good thing 
to realize this early.” And I am almost 
fourteen years old—old enough, as mother 
says, to begin to think of the future. 
George Mason is a year younger than I am, 
and he don’t seem to care half so much for 
play. He enjoys it well enough, when he 
is playing, but is always ready to leave-it 
for work or study. Whata fine scholar he 
is! Well, I mean to be more industrious ; 
it is right that I should, I know, and it will 
please father and mother very much. To 
begin. I will resolve that neither play nor 
indolence, shall hinder me from writing in 
my journal every day for a month. 

Nov. 17th. I have done all the chores 
and learned my Latin lesson perfectly, and 
had half an hour fora good game at ball, 
besides. Nothing like trying! I feel as 
light, and as happy as a bird on the wing. 
Everybody has been pleased with me this 
morning. Even Janet, and she never wastes 
kind words upon anybody, said that I had - 
split up a beautiful parcel of kindling wood. 
But dear mother’s kind smile, was the best 
of all. I must keep on trying, and not be . 
too sure that I shall always do as well as 
I have this morning. My Arithmetic les- 
son is very hard, I shall need to éry on that, 
or I shall lose rank in my class. 

Nov. 18th. It seems a little curious 
that father should read this verse at family 
worship, this morning. ‘Let him that 


thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ 
I had been thinking of it a great deal, and 
what he said about it, seemed on purpose 
for me. 
good. 
I went to meeting this morning, and to 


I mean to try to have it do me 
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the Sabbath-school at noon, then in the- 


afternoon, I went to meeting again. The 
text in the forenoon was the fourteenth 
verse of the tenth Psalm. ‘The wicked, 
through the pride of his countenance, will 
not seek after God; God is not in all his 
thoughts.’ In the afternoon, eleventh chap- 
ther of Luke, and ninth verse. ‘ And Isay 
unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and yeshall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.’ 

[Walter is just such a boy as we like to see, 
or hear about. Industrious, studious, mindful 
of the advice of his parents, and on the Sabbath 
at Church, and School, attentive to instruction. 
No wonder that he is happy; if he continues 
as he has begun, a bright prospect for this 
world and the next too, is before him. 

Will not some of the readers of the Compan- 
ion imitate this example, on the present New 
Year, and keep as good a Journal as the 
above.] Eprror. 


Gditorial. 














NO. XXIII. 


JOURNEY TO PARIS. 


The arrangements connected with the rail- 
way stations in London are very complete, and 
there is none of the crowding, bumping, and 
distraction that I have witnessed at the sta- 
tions in New York, as the hour of departure 
drew nigh. Our luggage was quietly weighed, 
checked and stowed away, and we were con- 
ducted to our seats, with great deliberation. 
In two minutes after we were seated, and were 
borne along, slowly till we were out of reach 
of London, and then swiftly enough, for Dover. 
As we were in the express train, there were 
few halts made, and our opportumity for seeing 
the country not se good as it would have been 
had we moved more slowly. The general ap- 
pearance of the country from London to Dover 
oes not differ from that of a large portion of 
our own country. There was very little to re- 
‘mind one that he was ina foreign land. For 
aught we saw, we might have supposed our- 
selves travelling in some part of Massachusetts 
—in some of the level parts, no mountains are 
to be seen,—till we drew near the coast, then 

- the chalk hills began to appear. The soil 
that covers the chalk, is very thin, and on some 
of the hill tops it has been washed away. In 
the distance, those hill tops look like snow— 
which presented a singular appearance for an 
August day. We reached Folkstone in a few 
‘hours, and after stopping fora few moments, 
the train moved on. A number of Frenchmen 
who were in a division of the car next to us, 
supposed we were at Dover, and got out of the 
cars just before they moved on. They found 
out their mistake soon ; for on looking out of 
the window, I saw them making a vain at- 
tempt to overtake us. John Bull pays little 
regard to mistakes. He makes his arrang- 
ments with care, and if others do not adhere 
to them, he lets them take the consequences of 
their carelessness. Whether the Frenchmen 
got over the channel that day or not, I could 
not learn. 

The railway from Folkstone to Dover, is for 
a great part ot the way, tunnelled through the 
chalk cliffs. Ifour mountains were of chalk, 
they could easily be tunnelled. In making the 
road between Folkstone and Dover, it was not 
necessary to use gun powder. The chalk is so 
soft that it could be cut nearly as easily as clay. 
ft was necessary to build a brick arch over the 
road, the whole ofthe distance tunneled. About 
half way between F. and D. the road runs along 
the water side under the open sky for half a 
mile, I was once sailing up the channel, and 
saw the trains come out of the earth, and run 
along in sight fora minute or so, and then 
plunge into the earth again. ‘The sight was 
novel and interesting. 

The cars stopped in Dover not more than 
three or four rods from the steamboat which is 
in waiting to take passengers to France. For 
the benefit of invalids, and those who do not 
know how far off the boat is, a large number 
of omnibuses and hacks are in waiting at the 
door of the depot. Most of those who have 
not been over the ground, pay carriage hire for 
the distance above named, and content them- 
-selves by the reflection that they cannot be 
taken in, in that style again. 

The boat was long in getting away, not- 
withstanding the hurry that was made to get 








on board, and notwithstanding the proclama- 


tion of the company that they would carry the | 
passengers through from city to city, in about | 
sixteen hours. The boat was not much larger | 


than the smallest steamboats that arg used as 
ferryboats at New York. An English lord’s 
carriage filled a large portion of the deck, back 
of the machinery. ‘The cabin was below, and 
would not hold more than twenty people. As 
it was in the midst of the travelling season, 
the number of passengers was great. All the 


basins, such universal commotion for a time, 
succeeded by the calm of despair on the part 
of many I had never witnessed. For two hours 
or more, we were tossed about on waves which 


seemed to come from every direction, and to | 


meet in the pathway of our boat, for the ex- 
press purpose of making all an board experi- 
ence the misery of seasickness. I escaped 
said visitation in crossing the Atlantic, but not 
in crossing the channel. 

There were no very joyous countenances as 
we disembarked on the soil of France. As our 
luggage was not to be examined till we reach- 
ed Paris, we had only to pass through a room, 
and exhibit our passports to certain polite 
officials. Some, whose luggage had not been 
placed with that destined for Paris, were oblig- 
ed to have it examined here, or rather transfer- 
red to that portion of it which was to be ex- 
amined in Paris. One Englishman who was 
certainly ignorant of French, could not under- 
stand what they were doing with his trunks and 
carpet bags, and made up in vociferation what 
he lacked in French. He was getting quite 
desperate, till a commissioner—one whose 
business it is to pass luggage, for a considera- 
tion—took him, and placed him in a chair, and 
made him to understand that he was to sit 
there till called for. He submitted, and in 
due time the commissioner brought him his 
checks, and having received a number of 
francs, put him in the car, and closed the door 
upon him. 

The country through which we passed, was 
more highly cultivated, than the portion of 
England we had passed through in the morn- 
ing. A large pcrtion of the latter having been 
devoted to grazing. What struck us as the 
most singular, was the absence of all farm 
houses. All the people live in villages. Be- 
tween the villages there is very rarely a house 
tobe seen. The houses are of stone, low and 
sinall, and closely set together. The Church 
is always prominent among the buildings. 

We reached Paris after dark, and after a 
mere nominal examination of our luggage, we 
were allowed to go tovur hotel. As my rooms 
had been previously engaged by a friend, we 
were soon seated at a comfortable supper, in 
one of the cleanest hotels in Europe, and soon 
after resigned ourselves to slumber in a cham- 
ber, the walls of which, to our unaccustomed 
eyes, seemed lined with looking-glasses. 3. a. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Bloomingburg, Ohio, Dee. 1852. 

Mr. Willis.—The Youth’s Companion is con- 
sidered a standard work for the young folks, 
and there is no abatement in the interest they 
take in*reading it. Very respectfully, ; 
your obdt. servt. W.R.Souruman, P. M. 


Plainfield, Mass. Dec. 20th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, sir—Again I take my pen to 
thank you for your kindness during the past 


year. I have received your very excellent 
little paper for three years ; and it is still a wel- 
come visitor. With the best wishes of your 
Friend and subscriber, Emity G. Dyer. 
. 


———>_——__ 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Just published, price 25 eents, the Boston 
Aumanac for 1853, handsomely bound in cloth 
and gilt; containing a map of the Town of 
Boston, in New England, by Capt. John Bonner, 
1772, engraved expressly for the Boston Alma- 
nack for-1853. A new Map of Boston, com- 
prising the whole city, with the new Bounda- 
ries of the Wards; engraved expressly for the 
Boston * Almanac for 1853. Astronomical and 
Calender pages for 1853. Memorandum pages, 
with a blank foreach day inthe year. With 
a variety of other useful and interesting mat- 
ter. J. P. Jewett, Cornhill, is publisher. 





Variety. 
“0 LET IT FLY” 


Not long ago, we saw a little Band of Hope 
boy, six years of age, walking out with his gov- 
erness, when he espied a big boy on the oppo- 
site side of the road, holding a pretty little but- 
terfly by its beautiful wings. The boy had 
just caught the butterfly Sy throwing his cap 
at it,as it was merrily flying about. Poor little 
thing! it was now a prisoner in the hands of 








| this crue] boy. The little boy had been taught 
seats and nearly all the standing places, were | 


occupied. A sharp cold wind was blowing and | 
the boat rocked like a cradle afloat, and in less ; 
than twenty minutes after we had left land, a | let it fly ; pretty little thing? 
great majority of those on board were deadly | 
sick, Such a hurrying of servants with wash- | 


by his teacher that it is wicked to be cruel to 
any of God’s creatures. He ran across the 
road, upto the naughty boy, and in a very 
kind manner said, ‘ O, do let it fly ; do, please, 


This request was made in such a very pleas- 
ing manner, that the boy at once let the pret- 
ty creature fly. ‘Thank you! thank you! 
said the little pleader, clapping his hands and 
looking up so happy, as the butterfly waved its 
delicate wings and flew off to the nearest 
flower garden. We trust that all our little 
readers will strive to prevent cruelty of every 
kind.—[ Band of Hope Review, 


—_—~——— 


SIMILE AND METAPHOR. 


A Sabbath-school teacher asked his class the 
difference between a simile and a metaphor. 
One boy answered, the expression, * My teacher 
is like a clock,’ was a simile ; but to say,“ My 
teacher is a clock was a metaphor” The ex- 
ample was accepted as correct; but the boys 
were asked, ‘ If your teacher is : clock, does 
hestrike?’ ‘No,’ they replied, ‘ he is no strik- 
er, but he may sometimes require to be wound 
up, that he may not stop going.’ ‘They were 
then asked to prove metaphorically that their 
teacher wasa clock. The answer was, ‘ Be- 
cause we can always tell the hour by the time 
at which our teacher enters the school, for he 
is always here exactly five minutes before the 
time of commencement. How many Sabbath- 
school teachers are like a clock ?—[ Reaper. 
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THE BIRD MISSED AND THE BOY HIT. 


A few Sabbath mornings ago, Thomas Bun- 


gay and John Moore, of Plaitford, near Sher- 
borne, took their guns, and went to shoot birds. 
They'ought to have been worshipping God. In 
the sanctucry they would have been safe; but 
they went astray and broke the Sabbath, by 
seeking little birds, that they might rob them 
of their lives by blowing them to pieces with 
powder and shot. They both fired at the same 
bird. Thecontents of John Moore’s gun lodg- 
ed in Thomas Bungay’s side. He fell down 
and died. The shot had entered his heart. 
He was a corpse! See, then, reader, how ‘ the 
wicked is driven away in his wickedness.’ Hap- 
py is he who, like the righteous man, hath 
‘hope in his death.’— Band of Hope Review. 
———— 


ANECDOTE OF A CONVERTED KAFFIR. 


A young man, after his baptism, went home 
to his relations, who gathered around him, and 
said: * Tell us, how could you allow that white 
man to bewitch you?? He answered, ‘ My 
friends, lam not bewitched, but the truth and 
ay of the word of God have overcome me. 

ou know what an enemy I was—how I was 
afraid to be converted, and come near to God’s 
word. You know what a strange opinion I had 
of white men—looking upon them as being wild 
gaine, with long hairs, and only fit to be killed. 
But now I see the white man as our friend; 
indeed, he has brought us this great word of 
truth, and by its power, [am now become an- 
other man.’ 

» a 


A RESTLESS CHILD. 


One Sabbath day, in the house of God, the 
minister noticed the restlessness and anxiety 
of a little girl during the morning service. 
After the service, he addressed the teacher 
thus :—* You have had a very unquiet class to- 
day, and one of the children I observed was 
particularly restless; why did you not keep 
her quiet?” ‘Oh, sir, you mean Sarah —. 
She has for these three months past set her 
heart upon bringing her father here, and this 
morning he had promised to come, and she 
was so anxious to see if she could find him 
among the congregation, until at length she 
came to me, and throwing her arms around my 
neck, she sobbed out,‘ Oh, teacher, teacher. 
there’s my father!’ 

—_—@——__. 


THE LITTLE THEFT. 


A young lady while attending a boarding 
school frequently stole things from the basket 
of a cook, who used to bring pastry to the 
school-house. More than twenty years after, 
she went to him and told him of it. She was 
happily married, and had every thing to make 
her happy that the world could give, but the 
remembrance of her dishonesty many years ago 
so troubled her, that she could not feel happy. 
For all those twenty years she had been made 
unhappy by the wrong she had done once. So 
she went and confessed her faylt, and paid for 
what she had taken. 


ee 


Steer anp Deats.—--Sleep is death’s 
younger brother, and so like him that I never 
dare trust him without my prayers. 


| each person of the 24,060,000 population, 
| and old; counting five persons to every t 
| it would give the handsome little fort 








bess a 
SCRAPS. ° 
Division or THE Prorperty.—The aggre. 


gate wealth of the United States is esti 
at $12,000,000,000, which would give $500 


young 
amily, 
~ — ° u 
$2,500 to every family of the republic, sais 

Enoven ror one Man.—The military pay 
and allowances enjoyed by the late Duke of 
Wellington amounted to £9,454, or about 
$47,000 a year. 


Tue Founpation or Liserty.—The Bue- 
nos Ayrean government has recently decreed 
that in the course’ of instruction pursued in 
the public schools in that country, the word of 
God shall be included. 


Good Company and good conversation are 
the very sinews of virtue. A 


There is a grave-stone in a certain cemetery 
bearing the following inscription :—“ Bub and 
Sis.” 
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Poetry. 
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A LITTLE CHILD MAY BE. USEFUL, 
A little child I am indeed, 
And little do I know, 
Much help and care I yet shall need, 
That | may wiser grow, 
If I would ever hope to do 
Things great, and good, and useful too, 








But even now I ought to try 
To do what good [ may: 
God never meant that such as [ 
Should only live to play, 
. And talk and laugh, and eat and drink, 
And sleep and wake, and never think. 


Tam not strong enough, I know, 
To earn my daily bread, 

I cannot dig, nor plough, nor sow, 
And yet | must be fed ; 

But if try, [ think I may 

Just do a little day by day. 


I may, if [have but a mind, 
Do good in many ways; 
Plenty to do the young may find, 
In these our busy days ; 
Sad would it be, tho’ young and small, 
If I were of no use at all. 


One gentle word that I may speak, 
Or one kind, loving deed, 

May, though a trifle poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed ; 

And who can tell what good may spring 

From such a very little thing ? 


Then let me try, each day and hour, 
To act upon this plan,— 

What little good is in my power, 
To do it while J can. 

If to be useful thus | try, 

I may do better by and by. 


a’ 


THE FOUR SEASONS. 
‘ The rolling year is full of Thee.’ 
Thou God of all eternity ; 
The fleeting seasons as they move 
Speak wonders of thy matchless love. 


Lovely are Spring’s unfolding flowers, 
Nor less so Summer’s brighter hues, 
Autumn’s gay tints, and Winter’s snow, 
Full of thy love unbounded flow. 


There is no day throughout the year, 
But we can read thy presence here; 
Around, above, where’er we look, 
Nature is all a written book. 


Oh! give us hearts to understand 
The glories of thy,gracious hand, 
Teach us all duties to fulfill, 

And give us grace to do thy will. 


* When rolling years shall cease to move,” 
Ransomed dear Saviour, by thy love, 
Oh! may we with the heavenly host 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


THE DOVE. 


Dear little Dove! when I think of you, 

I wish I may flee for safety too; 

A storm is coming, when Jesus will be 

To those who love him, like the ark to thee, 


Dear little Dove! you did not know 

Who it was that kept you, and sheltered you 80., 
But I can read of the Son of God, 

Who, to save my soul, has shed his own blood. 


Dear little Dove! you trusted in One 

Who kept you safe till the storm was done ; 

May I believe, and be sheltered too,— 

There’s an ark for me as well as for you! 
(Juv, Miss. Herald. 
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